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ABSTRACT 

This paper delineates some basic characteristics of 
ethnic grouper in contemporary American society and develops a 
typology for defining and classifying ethnic groups which is more 
consistent with the current characteristics of ethnic groups than 
many existing definitions and typologies* Several social Corces have 
changed the characteristics and relationships of ethnic groiips in the 
United States since the major concepts and theories relattid to ethnic 
groups and ethnicity were formulated* As a result, new concepts and 
generalizations are needed to adequately describe the characteristics 
of the '*new" ethnicity. The functions served by ethnic group 
affiliation suggest that there are several ways of classifying ethnic 
groups and determining the degrees to which various racial and ethnic 
groups manifest these identified characteristics* Several types 6f 
ethnic groups are identified, including cultural, economic, 
political, eco* political, and holistic, While every American is a 
member of an ethnic group, the authors conclude that ethnicity 
manifest itself in diverse forms in modern American life, and that 
Americans belong to many different kinds of ethnic groups. The degree 
to which a particular cultural, nationality, or racial group is 
ethnic varies with a number of social, economic, and political 
conditions within the society, (Author/JR) 
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Int roduc tion 

The civil rights movement of the 19tiOs and the rise of the "new ethnicity'* 
among u^hite ethnic groups In mre recent years have stimulated a great deal of* 
interest and discussion in the nature of ethnicity and pluralism in contemporary 
American life. Most of the concepts, generalizations, and theories related to 
race and ethnicity which are currently in use were formulated prior to the 
Black protest movement of the 1960s and the rise of the "new ethnicity" 
(Blauncr, 1972) , Consequently, many o f these concepts , generalizations and 
theories are inadequate for understanding ethnicity in contemporary American 
society. The characteristics of ethnic groups in the United States have 
changed substantially since the seminal thec^ries of assimilation vjere developed 
by sociologists such as Louis V/irth (1945) and Robert E* Park (1950), In this 
paper, we attempt to delineate some of the basic characteristics of ethnic 
groupj in contemporary American society and to formulate a typology for defin- 
ing and classifying' ethnic groups which is more consistent with the current 
characteristics of ethnic groups than m^ny e;cisting definitions of ethnicity* 

Etltnicity in Ajuorican Society 

Ethnicity is a cogent factor in ADicrican history, life and culture. 
The expres^j Ions and m^uii fcsLatiotu-- of ethnicity vary with the cli^jra'wt erl t.t ics 
of the ethnic group, the natuie of its societal experiences, and the socio- 
political climate. Expressions of ethnicity are alt;o related to the ways in 
w)iich tlie dominant group responds; to various inrndgratit and immigrant descend- 
ent groups, to the objectivos v/hich ethnic groups with to achieve, and to tlte 
new events x^hich serve as the catalysts for revi talir:ation movements (Glai^er 
and Moynlhan, 1970) . 
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Individuals and groups in the United States have often been denied 
cultural t political and economic opport im it ios because of tht^ir ethnic group 
characteristics and their eKprt-ssions of theiti. By the beginning of the 1800st 
Anglo-^Saxon immigrants and their descendents vere the most powerful and influ- 
ential ethnic group in America, English cultural traits, values^'and behavioral 
patterns were widespread in Colonial Ani^^rica. The English were also strongly 
conuDitted to "Anjericanizing" (Anglicizing) all other itmnigrant groups, as well 
as to "civilizing"* lilacks and various; groups of Native Americans* 

Through the control of the itujor j^ocial, economic, and political institu- 
tions, the Englii^h denied to ethnic group^'^ t:ho differed from themselves oppor- 
tunities'- to fully part Icip^te in the dec i & Lou-mak ing processes * Only those 
peoples who v;ere culturally and r-dcijlly like Aiiglo-S jxon^; received unqualified 
rights to total societal participation and ? oci.il acceptance, 'ihu^ groups such 
as the French HugLJcnott^t the* CtriuciVit^j th-? Iri^^h, and the Scotch lri?h were 
vie t iuis o f much dii;cr Itninat ien in Colonial /\ri;erica , Southern and Ea^* tem 
European l^jimigrantSj such as tlie Grt^eksj ti^e Italian!?^ the Slavs, and the Polo^s, 
who came to the United States in Tnjs^ive nuTi-ers in the late nineteenth cct^Luvy 
and the first decades of the tventieth cenLury, were denied total srocietal 
part icip3 1 ion (Hi jru^ 1*^72) , tiotVi the Liri j1 Kn^l i .1* and the L^nvert eii 
Ang] o-Sa.\'?ns sa'^^^ thci^:e nev: jvrivnls ethrilcally difV»::;rent from thcm:;.elves, 
and thus undvservinv* of social acceptance and access to ttic social , econi-mi >,-, 
and pol i t i cal ^y^\ii.'\K^^ (dories j lyou) » 

The Ast^i riii lat ic^n and Inclusion of VJhxte Lthnlc Groups 

rl y in Amer ic'^ 's h j lovy a^ i^ird la t i^^n , or adh','r'-nce to An^^to-Su::Mn 
soLio-cnl t oral t rad i \ ion ^^ and vr;ln*''S j he^ jtt-e :^ p r»^re'[u j s i te to se» i al 



^Acco rding to the Angliwi-S j>:ou def ini t ion^^: of ci vi 1 i:^at iuii. 
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acceptability and access to the political structure. Although in the beginning 
European immigrants tried desperately to establish and maintain European life 
styles and Institutions on Ann^rlcan soil (Glazer, 195i) , their effoi'ts were 
largely doomed from the beginning because the English controlled the economic 
and political systems. The English used their power to perpetuate Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions and culture, and to discourage the continuation of life styles 
and values systems that were non-Ai.^lo^Saxon . Non-English European Immigrants 
were faced with the decision of either assimilation and Inclusion Into main- 
stream society or non-assimilation and ej;cIu^ion from total participation In 
the social t economic and political systems* They chose assimilation for a 
variety of reasons (G laser, 1975) , The immigrants ivho came from Northern and 
Western Europe caifse closest to a complete realisation of the goal of total c.ul« 
tural assimilation because thcv v/ere most like Anglo-Saxons physically and 
culturally. 

The first generation of SouLhernj Central and Eastern European imiuigrauts 
al^io tried desperately to confonn to society's demands for assimilation and 
In te^'TuL ion. However* the process iva^; not a;^ easy or as successful for them 
as It had been for their tiorthe-iTi and VJestem predecessors. Undoubtedly, the 
degree to v^fiich th*:y vere phvi-ical ly , cul tur.it ly ^ aud p^-'ycholojii trally unl i!:e 
Anglc-SdALin^; partially accounted for their lt:''.:er level of cultural and str^tc- 
tur^l ai^.yimilation (CordMii^ 196A) , ^ITjuse factors may also partially e/;plaln 
the current resurgence of ethnicity antong second and their third generation 
v/hite ethnics in tho United States, such as the Polt:S , Cz^/chs, Slovat.s and 
Gret:V;s t and their pu^^hs for the inclusion of their cultural heritagt:S in sch':*ol 
ethnic studies progr.inis* This iiiterest har becume so widespread that nany 
advocates of ethnicltyt in the la^t several year£;, have begun to u^e that 
concept almost exclusively to refer to v*hite ethnic groups (Hovati^ 197^), 
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Novak (197^> p*.18) writes^ **the nc-w et hnic i t y . . . is a movL*n»ent of 

kiiowleJ^e on the pjrt of members oS third an-J fourth generations of Southern 

and Eastern European iumil^ rants to the United States - " 

The Assimilation and Exclusion of Non-Uhite Etlinic Groups 

Non-European» non-white ethnic groups^ such as Af ro-Americans» Chinese- 
AmericanSj and Hexican-Zjnerlcans » faced a much more serious problem than 
Southern and Eastern European ioiiiiigrants . Wliile society demanded that they 
assimilate culturally in order to Integrate socially^ politically and econom* 
lcally» it was very difficult for them to a&gimilate because of their skin color- 
Even v.^heu BlackSj MeMioan-Zunericans and CJative Americans succeeded in becoming 
culturally assimilated^ they were still structurally ii^iolated» and u*ere denied 
full» u[tqualifled entry into the organizations and institutions sanctioned by 
the larger society. They became^ in effect^ marginal persons^ for they were 
not accepted totally eitlter by tfteir ovm ethriic group or by the mainstream 
culture. Their denial ef their etbnic uuttures made them unacceptable to 
meiiibers of their ethnic coHuinini t ies » while the majority culture deified them 
full luembership l»ecause they were non^lHiite. VHiile the societal goal for 
European inini j ^:rant s » especially t)u'Se from i-urtlietn and h'estern Europe^ was 
culturiil aisiiira lat Ion and structural inclusion, the go.il for non-iMii t e^^; and rr^n^ 
European inuiil^rants v.a^- cul Lural a:i inii Li t j ot» and i-^ t rue tural e>'-clut;lL'n (Cur don » 
19tw) . 

Tbus» early in ;^Ji(':rica*s ldi^torit:al dcvcl opTiient An^^l'-'-SaMoii values and 
cul t ural norms u-ero inst i t u t ional i: ed as "Amei ican n-^nns" rjnd as ^'acc op table 
-tandardii of bebaviur/* Tbey v;ere perpetuated ^iid trani^mitted through tlje 
soc ial i ^at iun and encul urat ion of subsequc-n t ^.tueral iun;; of An^lo-f a>.un 
Eur ^ptian iimn i^ r i nt An^: lo -?a:*:Mn l tv^ni ^n 1 v,t I ue:£ v trre a 1 so per pt- L ua I eJ 
through th*' actrul turat ^^'n» but structural e>:c 1 usion of non-'V^hi te » n^n^Kuropean 
immigrant ^:rv'Ups . 
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The latter goal was achieved through institutionalizing Anglo-Saxon custODjs 
and laws V7hich demanded conformity by non^-whites to Anglo-^Saxon behavioral 
patterns, but denied them entry into the social, political and economic systems. 
The result, for many of these ''colored peoples," such as Blacks and American 
Indians, was the loss of important aspects of their primordial cultures. 
The AnglO'-Saxons sought to insure their dominance and power over these groups 
by stigmatising their primordial cultures and Institutions, Thus, when 
Africans arrived in America, the dominant group ridiculed their languages and 
punished them for practicing the^ African customs, Mexican Americans were not 
allov.*ed to speak Spanish in the schools, even though the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo guaranteed them the right to maintaiu and to perpetuate their language 
and culture (Moquin and Van Doren, 1971). Texas even passed laws which declared 
Mexican Americans to be whites. In the ISOOs, after must Native Americans had 
been forced from thei r lands , sub j u^^'-ated to federal cont rols, and rt'legatod to 
living on reservations, /\inerican pc-licy maV.ers bogan an aggressive campaign 
to *'America!'ii2e** the Indians (Josephy , 196 S) . 

Distinctive E thn Ic Tr^i ts in Ariier ic^in Soci^i^t y 

Undoub tedly , tiuny iuHiLLs.'.fcm t gioups lost tnuch o f the flavor of their 
origin.-il etiuUc heritages throui'jj the evolu t ioiiary processes of a^i^^ j tui lat ion , 
accul turret ion, adaptation, and cultural borro*/ing. Sorn-^ groups (principally 
northern and Hesiern European Itimii^'.rants, and to a lesser extent Suurhern^ 
Central and t^as tern European iitnjuj^rants J volnntari ly jE^ave up large portions of 
their etl^nlc cultures- and bocain^^ An^Uo-'oa::oni:!Cd in return for the privilege c^f 
societ.^1 p<ji t i cipa t iun. Others v:erc forced to abandon their original cultural 
heritages. The structural exclusion to which non*i;fiite, non-^European Itfiiiili^rantij 
and Native American groups worf> subjected resulted in tfie perpetuation of dis- 
tinctive ethnic trajts und the development of unique cultural inytitutiony and 
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traditions (Herskovits, 1941 J, The cultures of the^e ethnic minorities differ 
in degrees from tlie dominant culture bec:iuse these groups, created values, lan- 
guages, lifestyles, and symbols wliich they needed in order to survive the 
oppression, exclusion, iind dehuniauizatiou to vhich they were subjected.- TViese 
cultural traits vtre institutionalised and transmitted through the generations* 

To some extent these cultural components are legacies from the original 
homelands of non-white ethnic groups, modified to accommod^ite the circumstances 
of living in America; to some extent they are new creations designed to meet the 
needs of .p^rt i cular ethnic groups , The cul tural ins ti tut ions and processes that 
were created clearly reflect the interactions-, between original cultural per- 
spectives and the realities of American society. The various ethnic groups 
developed somewhat diltferent cultural values becaui;o their ancestral hornets, 

cultural perspectives > and experiences^ in /-Jiierica' were different, The new 

'J 

cult urt^s which err^e r^ed und' "jt- tedly h^^ve some remn.m ts f rou) the original mother- 
land£-> but not nece!i:sa ri Iv in their t:irit:.in^l fonus- Rather, the need to adapt 
to new surroutidin^'is and the effects of cultural sharinj;; g-Hve rise to nev* cul- 
tural tovv;\^' » 

Tlie Blael. cburoli , Blacl. ^^urvi va] s t rale^,ie:£. , b] ack lan^u 1^7- , aiid t^l^cl; 
ci vi 1 r i t^h ts ori^,an i^at ion^. h.^.ve e-ome Af rlcau cultural cocrtponen ts , al thou:_',h 
thete in it i t u t ion^; , vi th* -ut '.^ueij t i^^n , v.^* ci eatoJ by Af ri<. aiiS i n the /^^^er leas , 
They represent aspects of KlacV. cultural life that v^^ere ereaterj to neet the 
un iqUL' ^'Ocial ^.Lonoitiic , and pol it ical need:- of Hlcicl » Klack iJi:< J^-s; of iiot^juion- 
ica t i on enter ge J i n rc-iponse to the need to f lud vi abl e means o f surv 1 vi u;^, in 3 
hot^ 1 1 le *:*nvi roumon t v.*i thou t jeupa^ui:! inp, phy^^i (_al ;£^f ety . V/01 d^ , in adOi t i*>a 
to being communication de'^ijC^t;, becaii>c pov.^er devi» c-^ auJ helped Af ro-Am^jricaiis 
to survivt: , bL^icV. mu^^ic kas V-is pviut^^rdi :d ro^'^t^t" in the Af ricari hcrlt ic/^, but 
it is both an expression ot^he hopes, fears, a^^^pir:jtioni;t, and f rust iVjt loji::; of 
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Black *^iit?i"icaus , and a r^^flection of Lhc-ir cx.pc'riences in American suciety, 
The forces which t;3ve ri^e to tnuch of its lyrical content and rhythmic tempo 
were the prototype life experiences , both phy^l ca! aiid psychological , ^ Black 
Americas as a group* 

The ethnic cultures of uvjst European Imsnigrants weve largely amalgamated 
in the United States* America became a culturally diffused and a socia ly 
and politically stratified society, Horthem and Eastern European Immigrants 
were almost totally culturally assimilated and structurally integrated Into 
the dominant Anglo-Saxon society. EasteiTi, Central, and Southern European 
itjmiigrants w»-*re assiinilated to a le^^ser extent, and the political and economic 
privileges wbicVi they o:;perxenced reflected their lower levels of assimilation. 
Uon-white, uon-Euiope5in immi^'r^nts and Uative Ain^^rlcan groups (i,e,, colored, 
highly visible peoples) v;cre culturally diffused and largely Structurally 
excluded - 

The Nature of Ethnic Ctoups in Cou tLUjporary Ani^^rrlcdii Life 

Our di:^rjusiion of cultural and ^tructur^il ast^imilation leads us to more 
comple:-: que - L Ifjn^ conctjiu i ug tlnj nat pjre of ut hnlc grv^up;-"; in contemporary 
American i^oeie ty , the fun-. Lions i.nl eh they s*jrve, and the extent to v;hi ch they 
e>:ist in the United rtjte.-; tedjy. /ui ethnic group or^y be defined ah invol- 
untjn; ce*! le-, t i ^'1 ty of people ivitii a th^red fefllng of L.ef'o:*ti identit::, a i^cnse 
of peoplehv^'d, -nid :i s\t n ^.^d senl:^*,* uf in te rdepmdence of fate* These feelings 
Je ri ve , in p.irt , f rom a cotimion ane e? t ral orl^. in, d ct-njiton i^et of valuer; , and 
a eoinm: n set of e::pei i lh^ (l^L^aj iv/, 19 7^'0 - J.^t J j Iv/ def inei; an ethixi': j^^reiup as 
*an involuntary group uf people,- v-lio share thu sji^j^-- culture or de^CLMiJ'jaLLi of sueh 
people who identify tht-Mvisel ves anJ/or are idun ified by Mther^ as belon^^inv. to 
thej\same involuntar/ ^^.^roup*' (lsajii%s 197^, p. ).2-l) , 

9 
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Identification ivitlf and membership in an ethnic group serves many useful 
functions, Thij? ethnic group provides a network of preferfed Individual and 
Ins t i t ut ic*nal associations through which prlmar>^ group relairionships are estab- 
lished and personalities are developed. It serves psychologically as a source 
of self-identification for individuals. It provides a cultural screen through 
which national cultural patterns of behavior and the value systems of other 
groups are screened, assessed and assigned meaning (Cordon, 1964), Isajiw 
(1974) suggests that ethnicity is a matter of double boundary building; 
boundaries from within which are maintained by the socialization process, and 
boundaries from without^ which are established by the process of Interg'roup 
relations. The most important question to be considered in analysing ethnicity 
in conterapor^o* American society Is related less to the extent to which cul- 
tural aiislmi lotion has occurred and more to how ethnic groups dre perceived 
aiid identified by others in the larger society^ especially those v;ho ejcerclse 
political and econoudc po\^*er ( Isaj iw, 1974, p, 12T) 



'Ethnicity or ethnic group membership becouics important in relationships 
with othn-r groups of people when one ^foup discovers that it has great actual 
or potential jjolitical .^itJ ecoiK^tidc power, Such is tliC case with the Japariose* 
Americans in Hav.^aii and the Poles in Chica^-,o, Ethnicity also becomes important 
when one 1^ a tuijmber of a highly visible Tuin-^'viiy group, such as Af ro-Zjuerican^ t 
Asian-^j:j-a'ric3u^ and t;c>:ican PjurjricM^* It also beconies important wjten one 
ethtiic ^r^-"Up becoiiri-L; cc'ii^-jious of being surrouiiJ*i-d by another ethnic group 
(Creeley, 19/lJ, such as An^',10"Sa::ou ProteiJt^fnts in Spanish Harlem and whites 
vjho 1 ive ill predoinin jn t ly Blach urban areas. Individuals u*ho find themselves 
in these hinds of situations tend to turn to their own ethnic group for their 
intimat"- rel at ion^jhips i for reaf f J nnat ion of their ident Ity , a:id for psychoiog-- 
ical and euiotional support, AtteiKptt; to satisfy these hinds of needs often 
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lead to ethnic alliances farmed to inl'luence social and political ins titulioiis . 

The individual fet^ls; tliat or she bt^^nef i tif* through the progress of his or 

her pri^iiiar>' group (i^., a :>en&e of interdependence of fate). Therefore, as 

Greeley suggests » . ^ ^ 

Many ethnic groups have emerged in this- country becausts 
menibers of the various? imndgraat groups Jiave tried »to 
preserve sooji^thint: of the intimacy and familiarity of 

^ the peasant village during the transition into urban 
industrial living. These groups have persisted aftj^r the 
immigrant experienc*^ . . .becau*^e of an apparently ver^*' ^ 
pov.'erful drive in many toward* associf&ting^with those who, 
he believe^;, posse^-s the same blood and the s^atne beliefs 
he does. * The inclination tcu^ard such homogeneous group- 
ings simultaneoui'Hly enriches the culture, provides for 
diversity i;l.thin the social :?tructure and considerably, 
increases^ the pot entlal for conf 1 ict . (Greeley ,1971 , p, ^^') 

^ . - 

Greeley adds, '*Vis ibi li t y , sudden reco^^nition of minority status, or being a 
large group in an envi ronoient v.*here ethni'; affiliation is deemed important — 
these three variables Uiay con-^iderab ly enhance soci al-^psychological and 
social-'Org.tni^at ional influence of ethnic g route's*' (Greeley, 1971 , p. ^6) 

Toi/ard^ the De vt,^ lopuen t of A Typology fcf Cla!^;sif ying Ethnic Croup!^; 

lltc f un*_ t i ^Mts t ti rvcJ by L t brt Ic grouj.^ af f i 1 ial ion suggc-s t Lliat Lhe rv are 
sevi^ rol d i f f e run t o t l l<Vi^^. i t ying, ethni c gioupi; in contemporary Ajuori uan 

society. VAill'j k.-A i.tin)^\ dcfiMiti^.ni^ uf an ethnic group are useful, they aro 
inadeqn.it e for ctL\\\; ing tlic- ^j^jaupl*:*:: chai act eristics e f ton temporary ethiti*. 
grout'£. in the Utiit'^d L^tjitL'i. (U^.*jiu, V:*7^) . Must of thc-s*^ dt^f init ioiU. i.ere 
foriuijla t cd v/h^Ji Lbn i*_ group ^har ac t eri - tic;? in AjEi^rican socic*t y v*e're con? i dk^r- 
aM y di f f i.' J v n t .ind p rioi' to the civil ri j^^h Li.^ KiOv^ifnon t of tl*e 19t*0s and the rise 
of the *'nvw ethnicity. " Ih"^* concept u.il i;::a t loiii of ethnic i ty are neod . d to 
better rrfle-it tl^e emerging cli.i rac Le ti t i c^^ of ethnic groups in the United States 

It i^- iiupos^lble for a single definition of an ctJuiic group to adequately 
describe th^j Jnultiple and comple>; dimon-iiient^ of ethnic groups In contemporary' 
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Aiiiericjn ^^ociety. We need to develop .1 typology vhicli ^^111 on^tlu us to idtutify 
and to cljissify different type:^ of ethnic groups and to determine the degrees to 
which various racial and etlmic group;; ni^iife^^t tltese identifieJj characteristics* 
We attempt to fom^ulate the basic elements of such a typology in this paper. 
It is Important for the reader to realize that our typolog\^ is an ideal type 
construct ii\ the Wt^berian sease, and that no actua^l efVmic group represent 
a '*p^i^>5'* type of any of our categories. Ratherj various ethnic groups will 
exhibit the char^icteristics we identify to a greater or lesser degree* It is 
also unlikely tha*: any particular ethnic group will completely lack any of the 
characteristics tl<at v?e will describe. I'he reader shuuld think of each of our 
ethnic group categories as 3 continuum. 

E^ch type of ethnic group is an inv'>luntary group whose int,mbers ijhare a 
Sun^;e of peoplehood jnd an i n t er Jcpoiidence of fate. A cul tutal ethnic, gruup 
Is an L-tltnic group v;hich shaves a common set of value:^;j experiences j beha^^icu':jl 
characteristic^. aii-J JinguisLic Lrc^lts v.^hlch dii-fer ^ub^^^ tant ial ly from other 
ethnic groups wi thi ti society . InJ i vidual^ gain u*oTHb*_'i ship in such a gn^up 
not by choice but through birth and early social l;:at ion. Indi luJuals who r^re 
DiL-iMbcrs of Lij] tur^il ethni*. groups ^re liLcly to Lat.r c^^lective uiid organi: cd 
aL:tion:'^ to support pubJic policies th-jit v;ili enhance the surviv.^l of the gr^mpV^ 
culture-* and cthiiic in^titutfoiis. Hembers of cultural t-^huLc gn.'Upj jlso pa^- 
on the >yr,t-jh-^^ lant.Oage r^nd oth^ r c»:-n(pL^uenL^ of the cultural heritJi^^.e to Lh^j 
ne:: t gone raL f on * The indivi Ju il *s ethnic cu] tural liuri tage is a i^ource of 
-pri Jo arn} vuoup iO'.n t i t" i cat ion* 

M ^^conoiati^c etlnuc group is jn ethnic group that shares a senst.^ of group 
idun t i ty on J sees its ocOULMiflc fate t led Log^^her IjvJ I vi dual tjiember^ of the 
group fck.'I that theii economic fate is intimately tied to the ^cotioriic future 
of other f!i-'i:ibers of Llio gionp* The iiiombero of an -cconor.dc ethnic group , respt.aiJ 
collccti ^^oly ^o i£:ociotu] issuer ^^hich they perceive ai^ critical Lo Jeterriilning 
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their economic status and work together to influence policies and progrants which 
will benefit the economic status of the group. The individual within an economic 
ethnic group tends to feel that taking individual actions to Improve his or her 
economic status Is likely to be ineffective as long as the economic status of 
his Or hef ethnic group is^rtot substantially Improved* 

A political ethnic group Is an ethnic group-whlch has a sense of shared 
political IntBrests and a feeling of political interdependence* The group 
responds to political Issues collectively and tries to promote those public 
policies and programs that will enhance the interests of Its members as a 
group* Groups which are political ethnic groups are usually economic ethnic 
grqups also since economics and politics are highly interwoven In American 
society. Thus, we can refer to those ethnic groups that work to Influence 
political and economic policies that will benefit their collectivities as 
eco-polltical e thnic gr o u ps. 

A holistic ethnic group is an ethnic group which has all of the char- 
acteristics of the various types of ethnic groui^s that we have described in 
their purest forms. Thus, a holistic ethnic group is an involuntary group 
of individuals who share a sense of peoplehood and an Interdependence of fate, 
a common sense of identity, and common behavioral characteristics* Its 
members respond collectively to economic and political Issues, and try to 
promote jjublic programs and policies that will furth^ir the interests of the 
group as a whole, Afro-Americans and Mexican Americans closely approach 
the holistic ethnic group, Native Americans, Puerto Rican Americans and 
Asian ^jnericans are ac^quiTing more characteristics of a holistic ethnic group 
as the political maturity and collective political action of these groups 
Increase, 
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Several questions proceed from our discussion: What is the structural 
relationship between ethnic groups and the larger American society? In a plur- 
alistic society such as ours, is rveryone a member of an ethnic group? Our 
analysis suggests that every American is a member of an ethnic group, that 
ethnicity exists on a continuum in contemporary American life, and that some 
individuals and groups are much more ^'ethnic" than others. Thus it is more 
useful to attempt to describe the degree to which an individual or group is 
**ethnic," rather than to try to determine whether a particular individual or 
group is "ethnic*" The lower class Elack indivioual who lives in an all-Black 
community^ speaks Black English, and who Is active in Black political and 
economic activities is clearly more "ethnic", than the highly acculturated 
Black who tries des^perately to avoid any contact with other Blacks. 

Third generation Italian-Americans who are highly assitnilated into 
the Anglo-SaJ;on culture. may be ethnic only in a cultural sense^ i.e., they 
share the values, life-styles and sense of peoplehood with Anglo-Aio^ricans* 
They may do very little, however, to advance the political aixd economic 
inte remits of Anglo-Ameri vians over tho interests of non-Anglo^-Aiueri can ethnic 
groups. Af ro-AJTic-rican^, Puerto flican Americans aiid Japanese Americans are all 
ethnic grout>s. Ho^*ever , they are structurally different kinds of ethnic groups 
and unless we keep the significant differences between these feroups in mind 
when we are deriving generalizations our conclusions are likely to be mis- 
leading. 

Of the three grtiups> AfrO-Amer leans , especially in the md 1960s, more 
closely appro^ich v/hat v!e have described as a holistic ethnic group. Puerto 
Rican Aiijericans, until recent years, have been prlmafTly a~curtural and "e'^otvoftdx 
ethnic group, but ,haye not been very politically active in a collective sense* 
However, recently Puerto TUcon Americans have been becoming more of a political 
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ethnic group. Japanese Americans are probably the least ethnic of the 
three groups. This is true not only because Japanese Americans are 
highly culturally assimilated but because they are not very politically 
active in an "ethnic" sense. They are also very economically sue*- 
cessful and consequently feel little need to take collective action 
to influence their economic condition (KitanOj 1969). In recent 
years, however, Japanese Americans have taken more collective political 
and economic actions, especially in Hawaii where they are increasingly 
becoming a powerful group. The degree to which a particular cultural, 
nationality! or racial group is ethnic varies over timet in different 
regions, with social class mobility, and with the pervasive socio- 
political conditions within the society* 

Frequently, third and fourth generation descendants of immigrants 
who came from Northern and Western Europe (e*g*t French, Germans, 
Irishj Dutchi etc*) are thought to have become Anglo-Saxon politically, 
socially, culturally^ and ethnically. The contention is often made 
that these groups, through the processes of acculturation and assimila- 
tion, have lost all traces of their ethnic distinctiveness, internalized 
Anglo-Saxon values ^nd behaviors, and consider their political and 
economic interests to be the same as those Americans whose origins 
are Anglo-Saxon. The preservation of the original ethnicity of these 
descendants has been assessed on the basis of the presence or absence of 
classic overt behavioral manifestations attributable to the original 
ethnic group. When these are not found in abundance conclusions are 
drawn to the effect that any ethnicity, aside from Anglo-Saxonism, is 

"^1 n<Ti gm ^1 ^~a'"T~tn^ ^^ T " ^^C i"liJ^ -p^l-^^ H^nMi-y nf H e scendants of Northern 

and Western European stock, in determining their primary group relations^^ip® » 
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and in governing their social, political, and psychological behaviors* 
Their ethnic origins have been dismissed as meaningless and dyfunctional, 
except perhaps on rare occasions when families get together for reunions 
and to reminisce about "great grandma, the old country and the old 
tiays," fix an ethnic dish, hold an ethnic marriage ceremony, or 
observe ethnic holidays. 

However, the resurgence or rediscovery of ethnicity and the recent 
research on Vfhite ethnic groups challenge the validity of these con- 
tentions. Data emanating from the research of such notable students 
of the "new ethnicity" as Novak (1972; 1973; 1974; 1975) and Greeley 
(1971; 1974^ suggest that ethnicity among Whites is a complex variable 
that defies such simple explanations and/or dismissals, and that it is 
a persistent, salient factor in the lives of different groups of White 
Americans, even though they may be fourth generation Immigrants, 
Greeley (1974, p. 305) explains that white "ethnicity is not a residual 
social factor that is slowly and gradually disappearing; it is, rather, 
a dynamic flexible social mechanism that can be called into being 
rather quickly and transformed and transmuted to meet changing situations 
and circumstances*" 

In the last few years many Vfhite ethnic group members have 
become equally as concerned as ethnic minority groups with self- 
identity, with re-establishing contact with their ethnic and cultural 
histories, with developing a sense of ethnic unity, and with preserving 
their cultural heritages* This search for more gratifying responses 
to the question "V/ho am I?" has rekindled an interest in ethnic 
heritage, and a growing awareness of the saliency of ethnicity in their 
lives* Whites from all soclo-cultural~bacicgrounds CsTg., lilshT~J^^^3^» 
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Pol ish, German, Czech, Slovak, Creek ^ etc . ) have jo ined Blacks, Latinos, 
and Native Americans in this search for identity. Therefore, it now 
seems more appropriate to talk about what Greeley (197A, pp. 291-317) 
callti the process of ^^ethnicization,^' or "ethnogenesis,'* instead of 
acculturation and assimilation, or "Americanization," if we are to make 
any real sense out of the cultural diversity and ethnic dynamism pre- 
velant in American society. According to him the so-called "new ethnicity" 
among White Americans is not new at all. Rather, it is a rebirth or 
revival of interest in a persistent force in the history and lives of 
all Americans. And, its resurgence in the 1970's is symbolic of the 
cyclical nature of the ethnicisatlon process. 

Unquestionably, a great deal of socio-cul tural exchange has taken 
place between the various immigrant groups and the American host society. 
Butt this does not mean that either one is any less ethnic. The 
process of ethnicization leads to the creation of a broader "common 
culture," shared by both the host and immigrant groups. The immigrants 
groups take on certain attitudes, beliefs, values, and behaviors attribut- 
able to Anglo-Saxons, and English Americans adopt some of the immigrants* 
values, beliefs, customs, and s>Tnbols. Other immigrant characteristics 
persist and become more distinctive in response to the challenge of 
American life. The result for third ^ind fourth generation immigrants, 
Such as Italian Americans, Polish Americans, or Irish Americans, is 
a cultural system that is a combination of commonly shared "American'* 
traits and distinctive traits preserved from their original ethnic 
heritages . 

To adequately assess ethnicity when studying America's diverse 
populations attention needs to be given to the interrelationships be- 
tween ethnic identification , ethnic heritage , and ethnic culture . 
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This is especially critical in understanding White ethnic groups since 
the demarcations of differentiation among them are often subliminal. 
If identification, heritage, and culture are perceived as separate 
dimensions or components of ethnicization, each with different attending 
behaviors, then one can proclaim his or her ethnicity by ascribing to 
any one or combination of these. Ethnic ident if ication refers to where 
one places himself on the ethnic chart (i,e,, "1 am Irish, German, 
French, Norwegian, Slovak, Greek, or Black, etc). Ethnic heritage is 
the specific study and conscious recollection of one's past history, 
both in America and the country of origin. Ethnic culture refers to 
the attitudes, values, personality styles, norms, and behaviors which 
correlate with ethnic identification (Greeley, 1974), Even though 
fcurth generation Irish Americans, Polish Americans, or Italian Americans 
may Identify neither physically, nor psycho^-socially with their original 
ethnic sroupa, and have little or no consciousness of their ethnic 
heritage, their '*Ir ishness, " "Pol ishness," or *'ltalian-ness," is still 
very much a part of their lives. Their values, behaviors, perceptions 
and expectations, which are considerably different from other Americans, 
are determined, to a great extent, by the cultural conditioning that 
persists from the original ethnic experi^ence. These cultural traits 
are transmitted across generations through family structures and 
socializational processes, and are often so deeply embedded in the sub*- 
conscious fiber of individuals that they are unaware of their existence. 
This is why we frequently assume that White ethnic groups, especially 
those who emigrated from Northern and Western Europe, lose their ethnic 
identity after three or four generations in America, 
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Undoubtedly^ ethnicity is even stronger and more conscious among 
European descendants who came from Eastern » Southern^ and Central 
Europe than those from Northern and Western Europe. Such groups as the 
PoleSj Greeks^ Italians* Slovaks* Czechs* and Hungarians are more rectint 
arrivals in America; their ties with their original heritages* customs* 
values and traditions are Stronger* and they share less of a common 
culture with English Americans than do groups like the French and Germans. 
Their senses of ethnic identification* heritage and culture are much 
more apparent in their daily lives because of the more distinct origins. 
They -are. less assimilated culturally and stracttnraily than othel" " 
White Americans* and the ethnicizat ion process is less developed* There- 
fore* their original ethnicity is more highly accentuated* and they are 
more likely to behave in clearly discernable ways from Anglo-Saxons than 
are other European immigrants. These groups are likely to support 
ethnic candidates for public office* live in tightly formed 

ethnic communities* continue to speak their native languages* marry with- 
in their own ethnic groups* conform more rigidly to ethnic values* and 
perpetuate their ethnic heritages through family structures and sociali" 
zation. The forces of differentiation acting upon them are much stronger 
and function on more conscious* all inclusive levels than do the forces 
of homogenization (Novak* 1973), 

The ethnic groups in the United States that are the least assimilated 
culturally and structurally* and are the most visible physically* such 
as Afro-Americans* Filipino-Americans* Spanish-Speaking Americans* and 
American Indians*as groups*have maintained even stronger senses of 
cultural identities. To a greater degree than Americans of either Western* 
and Northern* or Southern and Eastern European descent* they feel that 
their life styles and political interests conflict with those of the 
dominant society* They* rhprpfnr'^> ronsldgr t hemselves to be more **ethnic** 
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than thest; other groups* They have created and maintained distinct 
cultural Institutions, values, norm^, and languages. Excluded ethnic 
groups are much more likely than structurally assimilated ethnic groups 
to emphasize their feelings of kinship, to promote their cultural 
identities, and to try to influence economic and political institutions 
30 that public policies will be more responsive to their unique group 
needs* Thus, in recent years Blacks tried to gain control of schools 
located in predominantly Black communities and Chinese Americans in San 
Francisco united to oppose efforts to bus their children to school!? 
outside of Chinatovm. Mexican Americans are more likely to vote for a 
Chicano for public office than an Anglo-American because they usually 
feei that a Chicano will make decisions more consistent with their 
ethnic group interests than an Anglo-^American (Litt, 1970). 

Both li/hite and minority ethnic groups* preoccupation with their 
own ethnicity is situational and periodic* it surfaces and assumes a 
position of prominence in group activities at different times in history 
and as different aspects of the psycho-social and eco-political identifi 
cation processei? demand attention. The nature of the particular 
identity need determines the way ethnicity is articulated, and the 
activities ethnic group© choose to accentuate their ethnicity* Whether 
that need is defined as the clarification or re^if f Irmation of cultural 
identity, the recollection and r6-evaluation of historical experiences, 
the manipulation of social forces to benefit the ethnic group's 
membership, or gaining political and economic power to advance the 
social positions of particular ethnic collectivities, determines the 
"ethnic posture" of the group at any given time. These needs influence 
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whether an ethnic collectivity functions as an economic , political , or cultural 
ethnic group > All ethnffe groups assume these various Identities at different 
stages in their developmental processes within the context of American society* 
While our generalizations are basically valid, they are not applicable to 
the same degree to all members of all ethnic groups. This is why it is impera- 
tive, when studying ethnicity, to distinguish ethnic group behavior from the 
behavior of individual members of ethnic groups, to consider ethnicity from 
the perspective of functionality instead of merely as a descriptive trait, and 
to analyze behavior of ethnic groups in terms of ethnic identification, heri*- 
tage and culture. Some members of ethnic groups have little or no sense of 
ethnic kinship or interdependence of^fate* They feel little or no sense of 
distinction or difference between themselves and the larger society* Some 
members do not identify with their ethnic group, even though they share its 
physical and/or cultural characteristics, and the larger society considers them 
to belong to it* For example, some descendants of ^fexican Americans parentage 
consider themselves white. They do not speaK Spanish, have Anglicized their 
names, and conform to white cultural norms. Some Blacks believe that they are 
both culturally and structurally assimilated into the larger society* They 
have inculcated the values and lifestyles of the dominant culture, consider 
themselves totally accepted by the majf>rity society, feel a sense of alienation 
from Blacks as a group, and find it almost impossible to identify with the cul- 
tural and political goals of Blacks* ^ 

CONCLUSION 

The characteristics of ethnic groups in the United States and the relation 
ship between them have changed substantially since the major concepts and 
theories related to ethnic groups and ethnicity were formulated. The civil 
rights movement of the 1960s and the rise of the "new ethnicity" are social 
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forces that profoundly influenced the nature of ethnicity in American society* 
New concepts and gener^alizations are needed to adequately describe the char- 
acterisltcs of ethnicity in contemporary American society* 

^ In this paper^ we attempt to describe some of the major characteristics 
of ethnic groups in the United States and to develop a typology for classifying 
ethnic groups which is more consistent with the current characteristics of 
ethnic groups than many existing definitions and typologies. We Identified 
several types of ethnic groups — cultural, economic, political, eco-political, 
and holistic — , and concluded that while every American is a member of an 
ethnic group, ethnicity manifests itself in diverse forms in modem American 
life, and that Americans belong to many different kinds of ethnic groups* 
We also concluded that the degree to which a particular cultural, nationality, 
or racial group is "ethnic" varies with a number of social, economic and poli- 
tical conditions within society* 
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